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ANNUAL REPORT. 



AT the annual meeting of the Society in May, 
1893, Mr. Norton, reviewing the incidents of 
the year of interest to the Society, spoke substan- 
tially as follows. 

" Since the foundation of our Society, twelve years 
ago, we have had to deplore the death of but few of 
its members. But it is a grievous and remarkable 
fact that we have lost from our roll the most illus- 
trious names: first, that of our first President, Mr. 
Longfellow ; then, that of our second President, Mr. 
Lowell ; and in the past year that of Dr. Parsons, — 
the three most eminent lovers and disciples of Dante in 
America j — three poets who had each devoted a large 
part of his life to the study of Dante's work, and 
contributed as no other scholars have done to diffuse 
his influence in this country. Our Society has been 
dignified by their part in it. We cannot hope for 
future distinction such as their presence has lent to 
us in the past. 
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" Fifty years ago a little pamphlet, in stiff brown 
covers, was issued in Boston, of which the title page 
reads: c The first Ten Cantos of the Inferno of Dante 
Alighieri. Newly translated into English Verse.' It 
bore no author s name. The translation was preceded 
by a poem in seven stanzas 'On a Bust of Dante.' 
The poem long since became deservedly familiar to 
the lovers of poetry. Its opening verses, strong, sim- 
ple, direct, are worthy of the master who inspired 
them, and set the key of the whole poem : — 

' See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim 
The father was of Tuscan song. 



' Faithful if this wan image be, 
No dream his life was — but a fight; 
Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite ? * 

"The little book attracted scanty attention, save 
from a few persons of scholarly taste. Among those 
who encouraged Dr. Parsons to proceed with his 
translation, it is pleasant to me to recall, was my 
father, and almost the earliest of my own associa- 
tions with Dante are connected with the friendly 
criticism and discussion between him and the young 
translator. 

" As time went on Dr. Parsons added to his work. 
Dante was his continual study. But almost twenty- 
five years had passed since the publication of the 
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1 Ten Cantos ' before he printed the complete trans- 
lation of the * First Canticle ' of the Divine Comedy. 
He had greatly revised his original essay, and a com- 
parisonof the cantos printed in 1843 with the same 
cantos as they appeared in the volume of 1867 is 
interesting as a study of style and of experiments in 
translation. The scheme of verse is not' changed, but 
everywhere a firmer hand is felt and a more perfected 
art is manifest Nine years later, in 1876, Dr. Par- 
sons published a further portion of his work, under 
the title of * The Ante-Purgatorio of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by T. W. Parsons.' And in later years, 
from time to time, he printed one canto after another 
of the Purgatory in the pages of the Catholic World. 
Now and then he did me the honor to send me his 
manuscript or his proof-sheet for such remark as I 
might venture to make upon it. Our opinions as to 
the best method of translation differed, but the quality 
of his work made my task of criticism even more help- 
ful to myself than it could have been to him, while 
his open-mindedness and his scholarship were such 
that he gave even more heed than they deserved to 
my friendly suggestions. His fastidious taste, his con- 
scientious effort not to fall short of his own ideal 
standard of accomplishment, made his progress slow, 
and he has left the translation of the Purgatory incom- 
plete, and that of the Paradise little more than begun. 
" So far as his work has gone, I believe that it is 
safe to assert that as a rhymed version in English 
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of the Divine Comedy it has no superior. Its form 
is that of verse of five feet, with alternate rhymes. 
It does not attempt to render verse for verse, nor 
even to follow literally the words of the original with- 
out other addition or subtraction than that which 
the genius of the language requires. The translator 
allows himself a certain freedom. He is a poet, and 
his translation is to be an English poem. The sub- 
stance is Dante's, but the mode of expression is often 
changed from his. Without knowledge of the origi- 
nal, one may read it with ease and pleasure, and with 
little sense of any hampering conformities to a for- 
eign original. There are many parts in which the 
translation reaches so high a level of natural poetry 
that the reader may readily forget that the English 
poet is following an Italian model. But the student 
of Dante's own verse feels throughout that the style 
and tone are the translator's, not Dante's. It may 
be a fine style, it may be a fine tone, but neither 
one nor the other is that of him who sovra gli altri 
come aquila vola. The aquiline character is not here. 
The sweep of wing, the compressed force of stroke, 
the reserved power, are wanting. Take a single in- 
stance, two verses from the famous fifth canto of 
the Inferno: 

1 Io cominciai : Poeta volentieri 

Parlerei a que' due che insieme vanno.' 

* And I began: Great builder of the rhyme ! 

Fain would I speak with yonder pair who glide.' 
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"The difference is not a mere difference between 
Italian and English ; it is a difference of essence, a 
difference in poetic nature, a difference, as I have 
said, of style and tone. 

" But, when every allowance is made, this work of 
Dr. Parsons's is an achievement of credit to American 
literature, and, in conjunction with his original poetry, 
it will secure for him that onrata nominanza which he 
would have desired as a follower of the altissimo poeta. 
His name will shine bright on our roll so long as our 
Society itself endures. 

" I cannot speak of our loss in him without being 
reminded of the other loss which this past year has 
brought to us in the death of the fourth of our most 
distinguished members,— Mr. George William Curtis. 
He had never, indeed, been present in our meet 
ings, he was no special student of Dante, but he was 
known, honored, and loved by us all, and there was 
no man in America who cared more for that higher 
culture of which the study of Dante is a part, or 
who represented it more truly in his life and work. 
You will not misunderstand me, but will say with 
me, — 

' Heu ! quanta minus est cum aliis versari, quam tui meminisse.' " 

The first of the accompanying papers is a reprint, 
with the author's permission, of a valuable article in 
the London Academy of June 4, 1892, on "Dante's 
Obligations to the De Officiis with regard to the 
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Division and Order of Sins in the Inferno," by an 
honorary member of the Society, Dr. Edward Moore. 
The second paper is the list of books and periodical 
articles relating to Dante received at Harvard College 
Library during the year ending May i, 1893. These 
number 154 titles; 10 are works purchased with the 
Society's money ; 60 were given by authors, editors, or 
others; the rest are articles in periodicals or books 
bought with Library funds. To the many friends of 
the Society in Italy and elsewhere who have presented 
their writings to be added to its Dante library, to each 
of whom a note of thanks has already been sent by 
mail, the Society desires again publicly to express its 
gratitude. 

Attention is called to the fact that members of the 
Society can always consult at the College Library in 
Cambridge the books belonging to its Dante Collec- 
tion. Members can also have such books sent them 
in the way they designate, if their applications (which 
should give definite titles) are first transmitted to 
Professor A. R. Marsh, Cambridge, Mass., and are 
approved by him. 

GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, Secretary, 

For the Council of the Dante Society. 
May, 1893. 



